THE BEGINNING OF THE END a force of a thousand German cavalry to supplement this standing army. The foreigners would naturally be regarded with suspicion by the English and their introduction only serve to increase popular apprehension. There were rumours that the Germans were being brought over as a special bodyguard for the Duke.
The suggestion to impose an excise was dropped, as likely to cause too much opposition, and for days the Council debated upon this way and that of raising supplies. They all ended in the inevitable conclusion - Parliament must be summoned. Those who had been imprisoned for refusal to pay the loan were now at liberty, so there could be no trouble on that score. The King would make it clear to the assembly beforehand that they were not to resume the attack on Buckingham or they would be peremptorily dismissed. Charles was eventually persuaded to give way, and late on the night of January 30th, 1628, gave orders that writs might be issued for the election of members for March lyth.
Before Parliament met Charles intended that his fleet should be at Rochelle, so that it could not bring about any reversal of his plans. The expedition was to be commanded this time, not by the Duke, but by his brother-in-law the Earl of Denbigh. The scarcity of money rendered the preparations necessarily slow, in spite of Buckingham's personal attention, and the want of organization frequently resulted in the supplies of food going bad and having to be replaced. It was not until the middle of April that the expedition was ready to sail, and even at the last minute many of the sailors mutinied, barricaded themselves in the townhall at Plymouth, refusing to serve unless they receive twenty instalments of pay. They were finally subdued, and the fleet was ready to sail by May 8th. It was not a strong force. Of the fifty-three vessels only nine were of the
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